of people in the United States at each stage of life (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979b). Thus, information on risk factors has been available to the public from a variety of sources. It seems reasonable to ask whether any changes in lifestyle have occurred over this time and, if so, whether there has been any accompanying change in rates of cardiovascular disease. From a recent review by Stamler (1981), the answer to both of those questions appears to be yes.
Dietary Habits
Since 1950, there have been major changes in the kinds of foods that people routinely eat, much of it in keeping with recommendations to decrease cholesterol and fat intake. Egg yolks are the single largest source of dietary cholesterol; egg consumption has dropped 30 percent (Stamler, 1978). A 30 percent drop also has occurred in consumption of milk fats, with much less of a decline in nonfat and low-fat dairy products. During that same period, per capita consumption of lard has decreased by 80 percent and of butter by 55 percent (Page and Friend, 1978). In contrast, use of margarines and vegetable oils that are low in saturated fats and high in unsaturated fats has increased markedly. These trends have been offset somewhat by increased consumption of meat, especially beef, which is high in saturated fat and cholesterol. However, the overall trend has been a substantial decrease in the proportion of caloric intake that is consumed as fat (Rizek and Jackson, 1980).
These trends have been accompanied by declines in average serum cholesterol levels in the population. Current cholesterol concentrations average about 7 percent lower than those measured in the 1950s (Levy, 1979). The decrease is more marked among the more educated than among the less educated.
Cigarette Smoking
Smoking continues to be a major public health problem (cf. Chapter 5). Most of the public is now aware of the dangers of cigarette smoking; attitudes toward smokers have changed greatly since the first Surgeon General's report was published in 1964. Public efforts to discourage smoking have included warning labels on all cigarette packages and advertisements and a ban on television advertising. The exact impact of these interventions is not completely clear. For example, the ban of television advertising also resulted in loss of free public service advertisements against smoking.
Although the exact causes remain to be determined, the prevalence of smoking in the general population peaked in the early 1950s and has con-]. Soc. Work 4:13-38, 1974. President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports The Physically Underdeveloped
